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victual was permitted to purchase limited to six. In spite of these survivals of the past, the peasant legislation of the last decade prior to World War I was a major step towards social equality. The old division of the population into privileged and non-privileged classes or "estates"7 (soslove) was retained, but for most practical purposes (except the organization of local government) it was hardly more than an empty shell.9
A notable development of an order different from those discussed above was the rapid growth of the cooperative movement after 1905. The first Russian cooperative societies appeared in the 1860's, but for four decades they made little headway. Between 1905 and 1914, however, the number of cooperative societies increased, roughly, from 5?000 to 32,000, and their aggregate membership from less than one million to over 10 million. In 1914 the most important branches of the movement were the credit cooperatives (13,000 societies with a membership of 8.3 million) and consumers' cooperatives (11,000 societies with a membership of 1.4 million). Agricultural and producers' associations were lagging behind (5,000 societies with 500,000 members). In comparison with the teeming millions of rural Russia, these figures are modest; nevertheless they suggest the possibilities of future fruitful developments. Some of the cooperative organizations, for instance, the Siberian creamery associations, were eminently successful.
The agrarian disturbances and the dislocation inherent in the transition from communal to individual tenure did not prevent some improvement in the methods of cultivation, reflected in higher yields. The average yearly yield of the main grain crops increased, on peasant land, from 39 poods per dessiatine in 1891-1900 to 43 poods in 1901-1910, and on non-peasant land from 47 to 54 poods. These average figures, however, which do not compare favorably with the corresponding data for the western European countries, are largely meaningless because of the wide variation in the yield of crops, especially on peasant land, from locality to locality and from year to year. There is no doubt that the standard of living of the peasants was very low. Sample investigations of peasant budgets between 1900 and 1915 indicate that the income of an average household, including supplies obtained from
* The democratization of the social structure was a departure from the earlier P*>Hcy qf tjbe government of Nicholas II. In 1900 (ukases of May 28 and Aug. 2) a^conoessiony although a minor one? was made to the aristocratic principle by revision, ro'a restrictive sense, of the regulations concerning acquisition of the status of a nobleman through government service,